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Ida Williams and Helen Meade Webb 

I'd like to write a poem about a lot of things 
But the inspiration brings forth the first things 
That are in my mind. 

But what I want to say — Ah, shucks 1 
I just hope it will not be too late 
To wish you Happy Faculty Day. 


A Message From The Co-Editors 


he special feature of this edition is the number of new writers 


who have contributed. There is a variety of articles, too, 


that you will enjoy. The readers will see the old adage, 
“Variety is the spice of life,” manifesting itself on almost every page. 
The contributors are majoring in practically every department of the 
college. It is gratifying to see the students of Mary Washington 
developing a keen interest in Tiie Epaulet by contributing not only 
money to finance it, but their writings also. Nothing is stronger than 
those who back it ; and the mental attitude of those connected with a 
thing makes or breaks it. The Epaulet is the brain and financial 
child of the Mary Washington students. If it is not what they want 
it to be, let them wash its face and put a new clean dress on it, and 
make us all proud of it. 

In this issue the reader will find spicy short stories, skits of 
dramatic charm, sparkling poems, vignettes and sketches throbbing 
with life, and biographical sketches. Don’t miss the contributions of 
Betty B. Smith, June Kratchovil, Mildred Paige Mancos, Monika 
Dahl, Susie Walder, Sammy May, or the dramatic skit of Gloria 
Burnside. These are only a few of the many articles in this issue. 

In the next and last issue , The Epaulet will pay special tribute 
to the most outstanding contributions in each field of literature. 



The Co-Editors. 


To One Who Serves 

By 

Mildred Paige Mancos 

I loved you because you chose me to share your dreams 
and thoughts ; and because I understood your longings 
and yearnings, I admired you. I loved you because you 
opened my eyes to the beauty and goodness of the earth 
through your own confidence and trust in me. I loved you 
because your eyes sought mine above all others and spoke to 
me in the silent language of our understanding. I loved your 
voice caressing my name each time you said it. I loved you 
when you sang our favorite songs and smiled so tenderly. 
I loved the richness of your sudden laughter and the twitch- 
ing of your mouth when you pondered over mysteries or 
worried for the moment. I loved the touch of your large 
hand holding my own small one in the quiet evening’s hush. 
I loved the woody smell of pine and pipe that hung about 
the creases of your clothes. I loved above all, my darling, 
your sense of good and your kindness. I hold dearest of all 
your gentleness and calmness and simplicity of character. 
I loved your deeds of honesty, your loyalty to the right and 
your sincerity. And if you faltered once, it was because of 
my weakness. I love you still, with a love so strong and so 
right that surely it must melt this cold iron cross and bring 
you back to me. 


Beneath The Accolade 

By 

Betty B. Smith 


R eveille had long since sounded, 
and the early morning breeze 
carried the hum of activity 
from barracks and stable across the 
parade-ground to the Loop, where a 
curving row of white frame houses 
stood sentinel on the shore of the 
Chesapeake. The sun stood just off the 
tip of the flagstaff, and Old Glory 
gleamed and furled gently against the 
sultry, blue sky. For misty-eyed Sandy 
Winslow, drowsily stretching her young 
limbs at an upstairs window in the house 
third- from-the-end, the moment was 
one of rare, golden-hazy contentment 
through which laced the intangible fas- 
cination of old Army sights and sounds. 
Her gaze, half -seeing and half -remem- 
bering, turned from the arc of rambling 
old houses, swept over the tender tops 
of young evergreens behind them and 
across the firm turf of the parade be- 
yond. Looming big over the swelling 
spread of green stood the barracks, 
great blocks of buildings neatly inter- 
sected by well-raked dirt streets and 
shaded by elms older than the Army 
itself. 

Sandy's attention drifted back to her 
own yard, recalled by the clatter of the 
commissary mules and wagon, rattling 
up the back road to a cheerfully pro- 
fane accompaniment of soldier jargon. 
From the kitchen stoop below her win- 
dow rose the soft, rhythmic swish of 
brush against leather which announced 


that Irish was hard at the colonel's 
boots and which told Sandy also that 
her father would be leaving soon. As 
if in verification of this, there appeared 
around the bend in the road an orderly, 
mounted and leading the colonel’s big 
black charger, War Bird. 

Sandy turned from the window, 
buckled spurs on boots of well-worn 
leather, paused at her mirror long 
enough to catch her long, black mane 
into a net, and then flew down the 
stairs and out into the August sunlight. 
She was a tall girl, slender but well- 
built, with a proud, easy carriage and 
a way about her which was at once 
sparkling and reserved. In her features 
one could see the same contradiction, 
as though something spirited and spon- 
taneous were always under the kindly 
but persistent thumb of self-restraint. 
Her mobile, sensitive mouth curved and 
smiled over a firm, resolute chin, and 
her blue eyes sparkled beneath a serene, 
high forehead. Sandy's smile and her 
sparkle were for her father at the mo- 
ment as she watched him mount and 
start down the road toward the stables. 
The picture was a familiar one to 
Sandy, but still she loved to watch him 
ride off, erect and soldierly. Distance 
couldn't dim her picture of his face, 
stern and resolute, marked with the 
lines of care and responsibility. It was 
weatherbeaten through a lifetime of 
riding — the hell-bent- for-leather polo 
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and jumping of his younger days and 
the riding of later years when he led his 
batteries through exhausting maneuvers 
and exacting drills. Steel-grey eyes, 
penetrating and never at rest, seeming 
to notice nothing, but observing all, 
characterized a disciplined energy and 
a breadth of understanding which had 
won for him the command of the regi- 
ment, the admiration of the men he 
led, and the adoration of his daughter 
Sandy. 

Twenty minutes later Sandy was on 
her own leisurely way to the stables at 
the wheel of the slightly muddy Win- 
slow family sedan. As she drove into 
the area of sprawling grey stable build- 
ings, in a double line drawn back to 
back and separated by the green and 
white pipe fences of the corrals, she 
headed for the building labeled “Polo 
and Remount Stables,” where her own 
Swede was quartered, and parked near- 
by. There at the picket line, drawn 
high and taut over its strip of trampled 
earth beside the barn, stood her thor- 
oughbred, a young chestnut with white- 
starred forehead and a coat like bur- 
nished copper. The tall, lanky youth 
whose special duty was the care of 
Swede and War Bird had just buckled 
the last strap on Swede’s girth and 
was leaning affectionately against the 
shoulder of his charge. Swede seemed 
not to mind this impertinence from his 
groom, but stood quietly alert to his 
surroundings, cocking an inquisitive 
ear to the noisy chirpings of sparrows 
skirmishing for scattered oats around 
the stable door. Catching sight of 
Sandy’s approaching figure, he snick- 
ered his greetings, and the orderly 


scrambled to attention, his rudy young 
face a broad, beaming smile. 

“ ’Morning, Texas. How is this 
beggar today?” Sandy stood stroking 
Swede’s sleek neck for a moment, tested 
the girth, and then swung into the 
saddle. 

“Jus’ fine, I reckon, Miss Cassandra. 
Been like a lamb this mawnin’, but it’s 
that quiet mood of his when yeh cain’t 
rightly figger what’s cornin’ next ! Hope 
he don’t misbehave hisself fer yeh to- 
day!” 

With these words the soldier claimed 
his own brute of an artillery horse 
from the picket line and returned to 
Sandy’s side. 

“The Cuhnel says fer yeh to be care- 
ful ridin’ ’roun’ C Field today, ’cause 
there’s gonna be garrison drill theah 
this mawnin’, Miss Cassandra.” 

Sandy nodded absently, her eyes on 
the approaching teams. As the caissons 
rolled past, she felt that old thrill and 
excitement which the sight of the bat- 
teries in full regimentals and headed 
for the field never failed to stir. The 
heavy gun carriages, olive drab with 
gleaming brass fittings, each drawn by 
three pairs of heavy “G. I.” horses, 
the ones on the off side ridden by artil- 
lerymen ; the standard bearers at the 
heads of the batteries with their scarlet 
and gold-lettered pennants ; the officers 
at head and flanks with their sabers 
flashing fire in the morning sun — all 
this Sandy saw and loved as a thing 
which had always been part of her life. 
It wouldn’t have occurred to her to feel 
hurt that the officers who were her 
friends and the colonel whom she 
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adored should ride by without greeting, 
for that was just the way of the Army 
on duty. 

As the colonel passed, accompanied 
by his adjutant, Texas fell in a few 
lengths behind and followed. Left 
alone, Sandy trailed the long column 
to the edge of the stable area and then 
swung out of its dust and circled the 
post, skirting the edge of the swamp. 
She crossed the tracks of the little spur 
line which served the post, giving wide 
berth to the warehouses where blue- 
shirted prisoners, under the half-casual 
but vigilant eye of an M. P., were 
unloading bales of hay from a box-car 
drawn into the siding. That had been 
a close call yesterday, she reflected, 
when as she was passing close to the 
loading platforms a heavy bale falling 
from high in the car had missed Swede 
by just a few hairs of his tail. The 
high-strung colt had bolted as though 
a grenade were exploding beneath him, 
and only the instinct instilled into her 
by long and strict training had saved 
Sandy her seat and her dignity. 

Sandy chuckled inwardly at the 
memory, and then succumbed again to 
the hazy languor of the day, her 
thoughts blending with her surround- 
ings until they were not thoughts nor 
perceptions, but pure contentment. The 
post lay open on her right across a 
large field, and on her left lay the 
swamp, beyond that deep woods. She 
passed a squad of rookies commanded 
by a bawling, sweating corporal — 
marching, countermarching, wheeling, 
turning, marching again. Farther on 
she passed the “mosquito patrol,” pour- 
ing oil on the surface of the stagnant 


waters. It was not a murky, treacherous 
sort of swamp, only a little fringe of 
half -land, half -water which soon curved 
and merged with the beach to separate 
the forest from the bay. Cat-tails 
rustled among the reeds, and pink and 
white marsh mellows shimmered against 
the dark green foliage. Here and again 
a kingfisher darted after his prey, and 
suddenly a flurry of wild ducks rose 
from some hidden pond to settle once 
more farther on, like a drift of leaves 
blown by a vagrant wind. 

Sandy and Swede soon struck the 
shore of the bay below the Loop, and 
they turned away from the post on a 
path which followed the shore line. 
Now they had the calm, blue Chesa- 
peake on the right, still swamp on the 
left. Sandy's gaze, freed of the encum- 
brances of sights of the community, 
rose, as if by habit, to the skies to 
settle high on a drift of fine cloudlets. 
Odd, she mused, w T hat a sense of peace 
and unity one finds in something as 
vast and changing as the skies. In a 
fife of constant change and moving 
perhaps it was that, whether she was 
riding on the bank of a muddy Georgia 
stream beneath live oaks festooned with 
Spanish moss, across an Oklahoma 
prairie toward a purple haze of hills, 
or along the steaming jungle trails at 
Baguio, yet she could always find the 
same joy and the same peace in the 
ever-changing but strangely constant 
beauty of the skies. 

A sudden lurch of the saddle put a 
rude end to Sandy's reflections. Swede 
had side-stepped violently and then 
bolted along the path before Sandy 
realized w T hat was happening. Within 
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a few strides, however, she had the 
colt under control, and she firmly 
turned him back to the spot where he 
had staged his little outburst. Swede 
became calm again as suddenly as he 
had acted up, and he approached the 
scene of his crime with studied indif- 
ference. His excuse for skittishness 
had been the swift, angry attack of a 
mother killdee, a little brown-speckled 
ring plover who was frantically trying 
to decoy the intruders away from her 
little cache of mottled eggs, laid in a 
warm, sandy hollow on the ground. 
The girl’s prying eyes located the eggs, 
and she mercifully turned Swede’s 
clumsy hoofs away and along the shore 
again. 

Her spirits and youthful energy 
roused thus from revery, Sandy spurred 
her mount into a brisk trot, his hoofs 
thudding a dull tattoo in the sand and 
scattering little golden showers with 
each step. Soon the strip of swampland 
swung away from the bay to follow 
the course of a small stream and the 
forest met the waters of the Chesapeake 
unchaperoned. Horse and girl plunged 
into the deep, cool wood, following a 
narrow path blanketed with dark, sod- 
den leaf mold and black loam which 
muffled the sound of Swede’s now gal- 
loping feet. The rich brown-black of 
the earth blended with the dark green 
of the undergrowth and was crowned 
with a shimmer of green leaves pen- 
cilled through from above with streaks 
of pure gold. The golden haze of 
Sandy’s morning rose to a peak of pure 
joy in which she and Swede were float- 
ing through another world, remember- 
ing nothing, thinking nothing, only 


feeling the exhilaration of motion and 
beauty. 

And suddenly with a rush Sandy 
and Swede flew through the thinning 
edges of the forest and into the glaring 
sunlight of a large, level field — C Field. 
And almost simultaneously the bat- 
teries, three abreast now, thundered by 
at a gallop, cutting across the path of 
the lone rider. Too late, Sandy saw 
what would happen and pulled 
sharply to the left in a desperate at- 
tempt to avoid the oncoming horde. At 
the same instant, Swede reared high, 
twisted in mid-air, came down with a 
crash and, bit in teeth and eyes rolling 
in terror, plunged blindly away from 
the rumbling wheels. With a gasp 
Sandy saw a new danger and struggled 
for control, but suddenly Swede was 
down, legs tangled in a mass of under- 
growth. There was a sickening crack, 
and then all was still. 

Sandy pulled herself clear and stood 
looking down at Swede dazedly, trying 
to make herself think clearly, waiting 
for him to rise. Then she realized that 
his leg was broken. Through a haze 
of pain and confusion, she became con- 
scious of voices about her, saw prac- 
ticed hands feeling Swede’s leg, saw 
soldiers snap to attention as the colonel 
galloped up. 

Convinced in one anxious glance that 
his daughter was uninjured, he shot 
crisp questions, examined the horse’s 
leg, and then suddenly snapped forth 
an order. 

“Sergeant, have this horse destroyed 
at once, and then call from the nearest 
range phone to have a car sent out here 
for my daughter.” And to his adjutant, 
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“Jim, stay here with Cassandra until 
the car arrives, if you will.” 

Sandy came to her senses at the 
words and sprang to her father’s side. 

“Dad ! You can’t ” 

“Sandy !” The words fell clear, cold, 
uncompromising. 

Her heart froze within her, and for 
the first time in her life, Sandy hated 
the father and the Army which could 
be so heartless, grinding out death to 
friend and foe with equal dispassion. 


But as she saw the look of tender 
compassion and encouragement given 
her by her father as he rode off to the 
field to swing the batteries once more 
into motion, and as she saw the tears 
streaming down the face of Texas as 
he turned one last look at Swede before 
following the colonel, Sandy knew that 
she was wrong, that beneath the khaki 
and brass buttons and under that armor 
of discipline there truly beat the hearts 
of men. 


Reaction 

By 

Susie II. Walder 

I do not weep, my love, since you have gone away, 

I do not mope and sigh and waste my day, 

I do not say to God, “Why was it you ?” 

Too numb for these, my daily tasks I do. 

I do not sing the songs we loved — and cry, 

I do not lift my eyes to heav’n and beg to die, 

I do not sit alone and feign to talk to you, 

But dumbly tell them, “Yes, I’ll know that he was true.” 

I do not think I’ll break before this dulling blow, 

And part of me, I think, will never even know 
That you are dead ; for if I fully realized 
Way down inside that I must no more watch the skies 
And see you coming in and landing safe again, 

I would be gone — somewhere — where pain could kill this pain. 


Spring 

By 

Monika Dahl 


O ne — two — three — four . Oh, God ! Why must this 

be me? Why, why, why? What sin have I done? Five — 

six — seven . There is no end to it. I must count. 

Eight — nine 

No; don’t talk to me. Don’t try to stop me. I must count. 
Ten — eleven — twelve! What’s that you say? It is spring? 
What does it matter? I know they brought me here. It is so con- 
venient for them. Now, I can no longer embarrass them. I’m out 
of the way now. Look — the trees. I must count. One — two — 
three — four — five 

Listen to you read? You say it is the story of a man and a 
woman. They are in love. I have no time to listen now. I must 
count the trees. Six — seven — eight. Love. It hurts here. I, too, 
was in love — once. It was spring then, too. But what does that 
matter now ? Love — trees — I must count. Nine — ten — eleven — 
twelve ! Twelve months. Twelve months ago he went away. They 
took him away from me. My love. Twelve months. Twelve! 

Stop! Please stop reading. I cannot listen. I must count. One — 

two — three I can’t stand it ! Why must you sit there, day 

after day, reading, reading, reading — about love. You say love is a 
happy thing. You are wrong. They took him away. He will come 
back, you say? Yes — they always come back in your stories. But 
he will not come back. They won’t let him come back to me. Why ? 
Have I sinned? He is gone. He cannot come back. I must count. 
Four — five — six — seven— — This torment! He will not come 
back. He cannot. Ten — eleven — twelve! Oh, God! 
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A Mayan Rite 

By 

Betty B. Smith 


T hrough the mists of obscurity, 
darkened by passing ages, arch- 
aeologists of today catch tanta- 
lizing glimpses of a vanished civilization 
which once thrived in Central America 
and on the Peninsula of Yucatan. 

There are but few sources which 
shed light on the darkness shrouding 
these “Greeks of the New World.” 
Perhaps the most authentic of those 
few are the papers of Diego de Landa, 
Bishop of Mexico in the Sixteenth 
Century. In his Account of the Things 
of Yucatan , he told much of the cere- 
monies held by the pagans he was at- 
tempting to convert. They seemed held 
in simple faith, for the aim of each 
ceremony was but to secure health, life, 
or sustenance. Landa observed in these 
people a lavish devotion to religion 
which has hardly been equalled else- 
where in the history of man. Let us 
attempt to catch something of the color 
and spirit of one of their ceremonies, 
the ceremonial of sacrifice. 

This most barbaric and dramatic of 
all Mayan rites was held at the Sacred 
Cenote in Chichen Itza, the splendid 
capitol of Maya. The Cenote, or Well 
of Sacrifice, was believed to be the 
dwelling-place of the gods, and in time 
of drought, the priests sought to send 
people to the gods to learn their will. 
The victims chosen for the errand were 
the most beautiful young girls of the 
country, who vied jealously with one 


another for the honor of being chosen 
to commune with the gods, for they be- 
lieved that their spirits would enjoy 
everlasting happiness as the brides of 
the deities. 

The Cenote was a sinister-looking 
place which might well have inspired 
the awe with which, legend says, it was 
regarded. White limestone walls fell 
eighty feet from the rock-rimmed lip, 
where the shrines and sacrificial plat- 
forms were built, to the surface of the 
murky water. 

The ceremony began at the great 
temple of Kukulcan before dawn on 
the day chosen for the great sacrifice. 
As it grew lighter in the east, the entire 
populace started in procession up the 
Via Sacra, which led straight from the 
temple to the well. As the glittering 
host, in all its barbaric splendor, gath- 
ered about the Cenote, the priests drew 
their garlanded victims to the brink of 
the chasm. Clouds of incense mingled 
with the morning mists, and as the sun 
rose the fanatic crowd grew tense and 
quiet. The first maiden was pulled to 
the edge ; there was a push, perhaps a 
cry, a splash, and then silence. Quickly 
the other maidens went, followed in the 
awful plunge by a shower of jewels, 
pottery, and other treasures, offerings 
from those who did not offer their lives. 

This, then, is a glimpse of the 
Mayans, in all their glory and bar- 
barism, when they were the most highly 
cultured people on the face of the earth. 
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Haujlttel 

By 

Dorothy Conway 
Laughter ! 

Sparkling, bubbling pools of mirth 
Overflowing from a happy heart. 

Laughter 

Like a fountain flowing from the earth 
Which no sobering drought can ever thwart. 

Laughter ! 

Wild, tempestuous oceans of unrest 
Tossing madly o’er a broken life. 

Laughter 

Wrung in agony of pain from sorrow’s breast 
Screamed in mad defiance of all strife. 

Laughter ! 

Poignant with a hint of hidden tears 
Tender — the gallant lacquer of the brave. 
Laughter 

Filled with love which casteth out all fears 
In the hearts of all it is engraved 
Forevermore ! 

So this great human compass of emotion, 

An instrument of love, of hate, of mirth, 
God in His all-powerful devotion 

Has created for men throughout the earth. 
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Angel Without Wings 

By 

Gloria Irene Burnside 


Cast In Order of Appearance 

Cynthia Dexter 
Tillie Smith 
Agatha Smart 
Snoopy Cells 
Corky Corklin 

Setting: Cynthia is fixing Tillie’ s 
hair. They are in their dormitory room 
at Mar thy Swishington College. 

Cynthia : Hold still ! Stop squirm- 
ing! 

Tillie: Gosh, but I’m so excited. 
Do you think the plan will work? 

Cynthia: Well, you know the say- 
ing, “If Cleopatra’s nose had been long- 
er, the history of the world might have 
been changed.” 

Tille : Oh ! ( puts hand over mouth.) 
Do you really think so? 

Cynthia ( looking up) : Never 

mind! ( Finishes fixing her hair.) 
There! I’m finished now. ( Tillie goes 
over to the mirror. Meanwhile Cynthia 
fixes table and puts chair azmy.) 
Cynthia: Do you like it? 

Tillie: He’ll never know me now! 
( Looks at clock.) I’d better leave now. 
Bob is waiting for me. (She leaves. 
Cynthia picks up a book. Agatha enters 
carrying two large books.) 

Cynthia: If it’s who I think it is, 
you can’t come in. 

Agatha : Don’t be foolish, Cynthia. 
You know very well who it is. 


Cynthia: How was your Greek 
exam ? 

Agatha: It wasn’t Greek! It was 
Physics. 

Cynthia: It’s still Greek to me! 

Agatha: Where’s Matilda? 

Cynthia: She left to meet Bob. 
And don’t let her hear you call her 
Matilda. You know how she hates it. 

Agatha : Well, anyway, does Tillie 
intend to go out ? 

Cynthia : I just told you that she is 
meeting Bob. The faculty is giving the 
seniors a dance. Bob will be there — 
that’s why she’s going. 

Agatha : Does she still nurture a 
deep affection in her heart for him? 
What chance does she have with those 
Gamma girls around ! She’s so plain — 
he’ll never notice her. 

Cynthia (sitting up) : That’s just 
it. He will ! What’s the difference be- 
tween those Gamma girls and Tillie? 

Agatha : Clothes and coiffure. 

Cynthia: That’s just what I’ve 
taken care of. 

Agatha : In what manner might I 
ask? 

Cynthia : Well, I showed her how 
her hair should be fixed, and I’m giv- 
ing her my blue Lily Dache hat. Be- 
sides that, I think my blue suit is very 
becoming on her. 
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Agatha : I’m beginning to under- 
stand. When she goes to the dance, Bob 
is supposed to notice her. 

Cynthia: Marvelous — simply mar- 
velous how you can solve unalgebraic 
equations, too. 

Agatha: I’m simply bursting with 
curiosity to see her. 

Cynthia : Let’s go now. She’s prob- 
ably still at the A-l shop. ( Snoopy 
Cells enters with Corky.) 

Snoopy : I wonder where my dripy 
roommate is. Agatha ! Agatha ! I guess 
she’s over in the library studying up a 
storm as usual. Poor kid ! Dr. Birby 
gave her an A — on her term paper, 
and she actually cried all night. Say, 
Corky, did you notice the cute fellow 
Cynthia dated last week-end ? Boy, 
that’s my idea of Superman. 

Corky : He was all right, 1 guess. 
I like my men taller, though. 

Snoopy: You certainly would look 
cute, dating a fellow six feet tall. 

Corky : Well, I could dream, can’t 
I? ( Looking at table.) Here’s a note 
for Agatha. ( Snoopy takes it out of 
Corky’s hand and reads it aloud.) 

Snoopy : “Agatha Smart, call Freeze- 
burg 1313.” That’s odd! Agatha never 
received a local phone call since she’s 
been here. I guess it must be one of 
the off-campus girls calling to find out 
about an assignment. 

Snoopy: Corky, if I told you some- 
thing, would you promise never to re- 
peat it to anyone? 

Corky ( raising her right hand) : I 
promise! ( Leans closer.) What is it? 

Snoopy: Well, I can’t tell you who 


told me, but I have it on very good 
authority that Cynthia kissed Bob down 
near the pond last night. 

Corky : Golly, does Tillie know this? 
I don’t understand why Cynthia took 
all the trouble to help her, if she wants 
Bob for herself. 

Snoopy: Listen, Freshman, after 
you’ve been here a few years, you’ll see 
through a lot of things. Can’t you see 
that Cynthia was only helping -Tillie 
so that she can say that she’s her 
friend. I guess she seems sure of Bob, 
or she never would have helped Tillie 
in the first place. 

Corky: Gee, I hope Tillie doesn’t 
find out about this. I saw Tillie a few 
minutes ago, and she looked wonderful. 
(Sighs.) I wish Cynthia would help 
me ! 

Snoopy: Let’s go to the A-l Shop 
for a coke. I’m absolutely dry. 

Corky: I think I’ll stay here and 
read over my history before next period. 

Snoopy: Okay. ( She leaves.) 

( Enter Tillie.) 

Tillie: Hi, Corky! Studying hard ? 

Corky: Uh huh! I’ve got a test 
next period. 

Tillie: Don’t let me disturb you. 

Corky: If I told you something, 
Tillie, would you promise never to tell 
anybody that I told you ? 

Tillie: Sure. 

Corky : Well, I’ve got it on good 
authority that Cynthia kissed Bob last 
night down by the pond. I never would 
have told you this, but as a friend of 
yours, I thought you ought to know. 

Tillie: Why that scheming female! 
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No wonder she’s been pouring on the 
sugar all week. ( Sits down.) Just 
when something wonderful happens to 
me, everything goes haywire. 

( Enter Cynthia.) 

Tillie: Cynthia, I just heard some 
pretty terrible things that you’ve done 
to me. I want you to tell me if they’re 
true. 

Cynthia: What is it? 

Tillie: I’ve got it on very good 
authority that you were seen kissing 
Bob down by the pond last night. 

Cynthia: I didn’t want to tell you 
this before, but I’ve been in love 
with Bob months before you ever saw 
him. 

Tillie : Then why did you help me ? 
That was a very mean trick, Cynthia. 
I hope you’re satisfied that you’ve 
ruined my whole life. 

Cynthia: Don’t be silly. That was 
the best thing that could have happened 
to you. The experience itself has made 
a new woman of you. 

Tillie: You’re just saying that to 
be spiteful. Is Bob in love with you? 

Cynthia: To be very frank, he 
hasn’t said so, but I can see it in his 
eyes. Last night he told me that he 
had a surprise in store for me. 

( Snoopy walks in with laundry bag.) 

Corky : I thought you said you were 
going for a coke. 

Snoopy : I reminded myself that my 
laundry was sitting over there for three 
weeks. I began to imagine the stuff 
was calling me to the rescue. What 
gives here ? 

Corky: Oh, Tillie and Cynthia are 
having an argument over Bob. 


Tillie : Shut up, Corky, you needn’t 
tell everybody. Besides, you were the 
one who told me. 

Snoopy: You little shrimp. I told 
you not to tell anyone. 

Cynthia : Ah, so you’re the one 
who started it ! 

Snoopy : You don’t deny it, do you? 

Cynthia: No, I don’t. But I didn’t 
want Tillie to find out. 

Snoopy : Kind of catty, wasn’t it? 

Tillie: Look, who’s talking. 

Snoopy: By the way, I picked up a 
telegram for you, Cynthia. It was in 
the office. ( Hall telephone rings.) Will 
someone please answer the phone. You 
signed up for telephone duty, didn’t 
you ? ? ? 

Cynthia : You read it, Snoopy. I’m 
so upset, I don’t know if I’m coming 
or going. 

Snoopy ( opens telegrams and reads 
it aloud) : “Dear Cynthia : Have taken 
the advice you gave Tillie. My middle 
name is 'Glamour.’ Bob and I are 
eloping to Boston. Love. Agatha.” 

(Snoopy hands telegram to Cynthia , 
who rereads it to herself.) 

Snoopy: Corky, remember that local 
call Agatha received? I’ll bet my whole 
month’s allowance, when I get it , that 
the call was from Bob. Boy, if I’d 
only known it then. 

Tillie: Agatha certainly pulled the 
wool over our eyes that time. Cynthia, 
what do you say we call off the squab- 
ble ! No use in crying over spilled milk. 

Cynthia : It’s okay with me. 

Corky : Do any of you have a class 
this hour ? It’s twenty-five past. 

(They all grab books and run off 
stage . ) 


Q hew Ideals Hope 

By 

Alice Lynch 

We came, at the end of a dark, cloudy day, 

To a gate in the lane that we had as our way. 

The morning before had been dark as the night 
Which preceded it into swift time’s endless flight. 

At noon, though the sun still preferred not to glow, 

The darkest black clouds were lifting to show 
That night was not always the master of day. 

The twilight had died with a lingering gold, 

But the raindrops still fell — what a story they told 
Of the cares and the worries then troubling the hour. 
Oh, when will the light come, oh, where is the power 
To take from the pathway the sorrow and strife 
And leave for the travelers the sweetness of life, 
Which in richness surpasses all earth’s worthless gold ? 

We stopped at the gate, knowing not where to go 
Till the tired old gatekeeper, bending and slow, 

Let down the bars so that wayfarers there 
Could pass over into the fresh morning air. 

Still thick mist is leaving the world overcast, 

But through it the sunlight is coming at last, 

Pointing a true path for travelers to go. 
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A Crush 

By 

Dorothy Eckford 


I MET him in the spring. I smiled, 
greeted him with an informal 
"Hi,” and sat down to talk. I was 
in high school then, and he had just 
entered the university in my home town 
through a unit of the Army Air Corps. 
I treated him just like any of the other 
service men in the university ; he was 
just another soldier to me. We saw 
each other often, but he never asked 
me for a date, and I wondered. I knew 
that he liked me enough. Then I w r ent 
away to college and didn’t see him again 
until I went home for Christmas holi- 
days. 

He walked home with me one after- 
noon, asked me for a date to the Glee 
Club concert that night, and I gladly 
accepted. We were very impersonal, 
but we had a great deal of fun. I 
didn’t see him again for a while, but 
then he called me up and asked for a 
date — on New Year’s Eve. I gave it to 
him, although I had a chance to have 
a date with someone much more at- 
tractive. 

We went to a party given by my 
sorority at a girl friend’s house. We 
danced, talked, and learned a great 
deal about each other. We had our for- 
tunes told, only to find that we would 
have our next dates together. Then it 
was midnight and we were screaming 
and shouting greetings along with 
everyone else in the room. He was 
surprised to see that no one kissed 
Happy New Year, but he made no 


effort to kiss me after I made no re- 
sponse to his statement on such. I 
wanted him to kiss me, and yet I didn’t 
want to tell him. When we began to 
dance again, I laid my head on his 
chest and waited to see how he would 
react. I’d never tried that trick before, 
but apparently it was the right one, for 
it acquired the desired result. Yes, he 
kissed me. He stopped suddenly in the 
middle of the dance floor, tightened his 
arms around me, and kissed me. He 
knew it wasn’t for New Year’s and so 
did I. We stood there while everyone 
else danced around us and looked at 
each other with wonder and warmth in 
our eyes. 

I said good-night to him in the morn- 
ing of our second date with the promise 
of a third that evening. We went to 
the movies this time and laughed at all 
the wrong things. It was then that we 
heard the song, "My Heart Tells Me,” 
for the first time and found it strangely 
appropriate. That night he told me why 
he hadn’t asked for dates before. He 
knew that I had been going with some- 
one else, and he didn’t want to intrude, 
but I told him not to let that bother 
him any longer. He didn’t. Now it has 
been over a month since I have ceased 
to “belong” to the other fellow, not 
because of my newly found interest, 
although that helped, but just because 
relations had become strained as far as 
the other person was concerned. 

He tried to come to see me at school, 
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but his only means of transportation, 
the bus, was kept off the roads by snow 
on the very week-end that he was sup- 
posed to come. I went home the next 
week-end, and he was with me con- 
stantly. Not long after that he grad- 
uated from school and had me down 
to the graduation dance. Again we said 
good-night in the morning, but we 
weren't trying to he smart, as we mere- 
ly wanted to know each other better 
before he left. We had so little time. 

We were together all of that week- 
end, laughing and playing. However, 
the night before he had to leave we 
didn't do any celebrating, although we 
weren't very serious even then. We 
went for a walk on that night, which 
was cold and blustery ; the wind boosted 
our spirits, made us feel as if life were 
a wonderful thing and that although 
there was a war going on, it couldn't 
touch us, for that one night at least. 
We happened to pass the place where 
the dance had been held and went in. 
We didn’t turn on the lights, hut let 
the light from below shine faintly 
through the glass section of the floor. 
We began to dance and although there 


was no orchestra, for us the air was 
filled with music. 

When we returned to the house, my 
sister and her date were in the kitchen 
chatting with my mother. We joined 
them so that he could really become 
acquainted with my mother before 
he left. She liked him and stayed up 
with us quite late. After she went up 
to bed, we stood at the front door for 
an hour before he finally left. We 
didn't say “good-bye" because we didn’t 
like the sound of the word. 

Now I receive letters from him 
almost every day and I try to have him 
receive as many from me. I don't know 
if I'll ever see him again, but I rather 
think I will. He has never told me that 
he loves me and I don’t know how I 
feel about him either. I know that there 
is no one else in the world who means 
as much to him, and he plays such a 
part in my life, too. I hear so much 
about wartime emotions, and then, too, 
I’m not quite eighteen yet and am not 
sure I should consider myself mature 
enough to decide. He’s very sweet, and 
I miss him so, but I don’t know. I just 
don’t know. 


Symphony 

By 

June Kratochvil 

The newly fallen snow now makes a oneness of the world. 

Harsh outlines blend in harmony, complete and unsurpassed. 

Just so — those holy words braid unseen cords that join two hearts ; 
Yet snow can melt ; or grim black footprints add a jarring note. 


It Came on Wings 

By 

Elizabeth Conklin 


I T was raining today. Big, heavy 
drops of rain. She knew already 
that today was the day. Why 
or how she knew, I cannot tell, but 
she did. As she sat quietly in his 
favorite armchair gazing abstractedly 
out of the window, she calmly, yet with 
a touch of hysteria, looked back over 
her life — that life which had been made 
so beautiful and so full by the presence 
of her husband, Jim. She had loved 
him with all her heart and now that 
love was to be taken from her. Why 
should it have been ordained thus ? 
Why should she have to lose the one 
person who meant all to her? Certain- 
ly there seemed to be no justice. She 
had always believed that if something 
unpleasant in nature did happen, it had 
happened because it was to be that way 
and was for the best, perhaps. But 
this — this could not be justice. She put 
these thoughts away as one would 
quickly turn a key in a latch. The rain 
continued to fall— a steady sheet of 
rain. She wondered just when today it 
would occur. Would it be in a few 
minutes, or in an hour, or maybe late 
tonight? She did not know when it 
would be, but this she did know — it 
would come today — swiftly and surely. 
Even when he had been sent overseas, 


she still knew that he was with her, 
thinking the same thoughts; missing 
and loving her with every breath he 
drew, just as she was also doing. But 
now that feeling was gone. When she 
woke this morning it was no longer 
there. She had known it could happen, 
but had hoped that maybe her fear 
would never materialize. But it had. 
She knew now that he was dead. 
Instinctively, with every fiber of her 
being, she knew that he was no longer 
alive. Somewhere out there in the gray 
cast sky of the South Pacific he had 
met Death, as a great white bird, and 
had given in to it. Nothing that she 
or anyone else could have done would 
have saved him. She knew this. It had 
happened because it was meant to be. 
This strange cruel thing that you read 
about in the papers and heard about on 
street corners had happened — and to 
her. But she had had a year of happi- 
ness with him — even if it had been less 
she would have been thankful. With a 
sad yet courageous heart she walked to 
the door as she heard the steps of the 
telegraph boy on the porch. She opened 
the door and calmly took the yellow 
envelope from his hands and carefully 
shut the door — of her home and of her 
heart. 
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Poems 

By 

Sammy May 


Without You 

When you go I shall feel no peace, 

For you will leave an emptiness 
I cannot face. . . . 

When you go my longing will not cease 
Until you return. 


Fog 

Flowing, twisting, weaving 
O’er the land and sea, 

So fierce and yet so gentle, 
Deceiving such as we. 

Allowing no one to escape, 
Though many try and flee, 
For everywhere the circling mist 
Follows you and me. 


Thoughts 

Why are you laughing ? 

To hear it, my dear. 

I laughed — but why ? 

My heart was gay — there was no reason, 
God made the day beautiful, 

Someone said. 

I did not notice — 

I saw a flier — 

He looked fearless, cocky, and bold, 
Daily he toys with death. . . . 


Prayer Fulfilled 

By 

Frances Lee Smith 


T he sun poured down its fiercest 
rays ; the hot, dry wind stirred 
the sand and raised a stinging 
dust. Even the bravest sun bathers 
had been driven in search of some 
shady spot, and the entire beach was 
deserted except for a small child who 
suddenly seemed to arouse from a state 
of unconsciousness. She tried to sit up 
and open her eyes, but they were so 
scorched ; her body so burned that it 
was hardly possible to move. Again she 
fell into a stupor, almost into death 
itself. 

Who was this child? Why was she 
left there alone? Why hadn’t someone 
come for her ? I can tell you. I am the 
guilty one. I am the one who hoped 
she would die ! This child was Rachel 
Rawlings, the daughter of Robert J. 
Rawlings, the millionaire of Wickfield. 
Her mother died when she was born 
and the father seemed to turn all the 
former love for his wife into hatred 
against his daughter. He tried to shut 
himself off from the world and to con- 
centrate all his efforts on money. I 
had been employed as Rachel’s nurse 
for the six years since her birth. It 
was heart-breaking to see how the 
child almost worshipped her father who 
seemed to delight in showing his hatred 
for her. This sixth summer she had 
been very ill and should have been kept 
as cool and quiet as possible ; but in- 
stead, he ordered me to take her to the 


beach. At first I felt sorry for the 
child and took the best care of her, 
but then I grew tired and became care- 
less. Somehow, since I wasn’t around 
her tormenting father I lost all interest. 
On this certain day, all Virginia tem- 
perature records were broken, and with 
the intense heat I seemed to lose my 
head. I gave Rachel double the usual 
dose of sleeping medicine and then left 
her in the boiling sunshine while I went 
in search of shade and some friends 
with whom I wanted to talk. 

Yes, I know, it was as if I had com- 
mitted first degree murder ! And when 
I realized what I had done, I was sick. 
I started toward the beach and it was 
then that I saw the child arouse from 
her sleep and fall back. I thought she 
was dead. Suddenly I hated her ! I 
hated myself ! I hoped she was dead ! 
I closed my eyes. I was afraid. When 
I looked up again I saw her crawling 
toward the edge of the water, and I 
knew that the moment the wave touched 
her parched body the shock would mean 
her death. Yet I couldn’t move — I 
wanted her to die. In her delirium she 
cried out, “Dear God, I prayed last 
night. Answer my prayer.” 

What did the child mean ? I, and only 
I, knew what meaning these words held. 
I stood in a trance. The waves almost 
reached her, but still I couldn’t move. 
There suddenly passed before me the 
story of the child’s unhappy life and 
again I wanted her to die. Just as she 
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lost consciousness and fell into the 
water, I saw a flashback of my own 
life and realized that I had something 
in common with this child — that I, too, 
loved someone without the return of 
that love. With this likeness as a com- 
mon bond, I suddenly wanted Rachel 
to live. Was it too late? 

Ten years passed after I dragged the 
half-dead child ashore before I saw 
her again. Much happened to me dur- 
ing that time and I suffered greatly. 
The day after the beach incident I 
took Rachel to her so-called home and 
then ran away, leaving her there alone. 
The father had gone away, but I knew 
he would soon return. I felt that I just 
had to see him. But, no, I couldn't 
again face his cruelty. I wrote a note, 
then tore it up — it expressed too well 
the way I felt. I knew I was acting 
like a traitor and someone should have 
murdered me for leaving the ill child 
alone to die. But, somehow, I forgot 
that common bond and thought only of 
my own interests. 

I left that night and went to a small 
town in Florida where I got a job in an 
old hotel. I made enough money to 
have a comfortable living, but I wasn’t 
happy. I was afraid of people. All 
the time the picture of the dying child 
was before me. I was in constant fear 
that I ’d meet someone who would recog- 
nize me as the “runaway nurse.” I 
went around dodging people for ten 
years. Then came that day when the 
manager told me to make special ar- 
rangements because a very wealthy 
Virginian and his beautiful daughter 
were arriving the next morning to 
spend the summer. 


That night I couldn’t sleep at all. 
I got up and packed my bags and was 
planning to make my second runaway. 
But this time I weakened — oh, how I 
wish I had before — and unpacked my 
few possessions. The next day special 
preparations were made for the guests 
and somehow, in all the excitement, I 
seemed to become almost human again, 
for the first time in ten years. 

The man and his daughter arrived. 
No, no, it couldn’t be! Yes, it was. I 
had hoped, and I had prayed, but here 
I was again, face to face with them — 
the man who hated me and the girl I 
thought I was guilty of having caused 
to die. How they had changed, how 
different they were ! Mr. Rawlings 
looked so much older and he seemed 
almost to worship Rachel, who had 
grown into a very beautiful girl of six- 
teen. I prayed that I had changed that 
much, too, so that they wouldn’t recog- 
nize me. I had to leave then, I knew. 
I planned to repack my bags that night 
and sneak away. But something seemed 
to pull me constantly toward them dur- 
ing the day. That night was the first 
time in ten years that I slept without 
dreaming of the dying child. 

The next morning I was awakened 
by a light tap at the door, and my heart 
sank until I saw my employer step 
quietly into the room. She told me that 
the newly arrived gentleman had asked 
her to suggest someone he might hire 
as a companion for his daughter. I 
was overcome and flatly refused to 
accept such a position and hinted that 
I was leaving town soon. But that 
evening Robert Rawlings himself ap- 
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proached me, and again I was asked to 
consider the 9 position. It was during 
this discussion that I was sure he didn’t 
recognize me. I spent many words try- 
ing to refuse, but always there were 
two reasons why I couldn’t say no. 

The next three years of my life were 
spent in Wickfield, where I served as 
Rachel’s companion. In spite of the 
fact that I was seventeen years older 
than she, we became fast friends. One 
day after we had been together over a 
year, she told me the story of her life. 
I knew the first six years better than 
she did, but I listened anxiously to see 
how she would interpret it. Rachel told 
how she had never known her mother 
and how her father had been so cruel 
to her. When she told about the scene 
on the beach, the poor girl clasped my 
hand and painfully said, “Even my 
nurse, whom I almost worshipped, 
must have hated me. She left me on 
the beach to die. When that didn’t 
quite complete the job, she carried me 
home and then skipped town, leaving 
me there to suffer alone. If she only 
knew, I prayed that day a prayer and 
had it been answered her life, as well as 
mine, would have been so different. 
But no one heard that prayer, not even 
God, it seems.” 

But I did hear her prayer, and I have 
prayed, perhaps unconsciously, those 
same thoughts every night since. She 
told me how her father found her and 
had all kinds of specialists come in to 
treat her. Tears came to her eyes as 
she said that it was worth all of the 
suffering because since that night he 
had seemed to realize how much they 
meant to each other. 


Not long after Rachel related me 
her story, Mr. Rawlings began to oc- 
casionally invite me into his study 
where we would have long talks to- 
gether. At first we spoke only of things 
of a general nature, but gradually the 
conversations deepened into discussions 
of our personal lives and problems. 
Little by little he unraveled the story 
of his life and told me how the finding 
of his daughter had brought about such 
a change. One night we had talked 
until after twelve and when I started 
to leave the room he pulled a piece of 
paper from his pocket and said, “This 
is the note the 'runaway nurse’ wrote 
and thought she had destroyed before 
she left. I found the scraps of paper in 
the basket by Rachel’s bed and put them 
together. For a long time I hoped that 
she would remember this and would 
somehow want to return. I suppose, 
however, the fact that she thinks she 
caused Rachel’s death is too great a 
burden. If only she knew that the dear 
girl is well and happy and I am such 
a changed person. If only I hadn’t tried 
to make myself think I hated her when 
I was so bitter because my wife had 
died and the baby lived. For a long 
time now I have known that it was love 
instead of hatred I had for her.” 

All this time he had been talking as 
if to himself and not to me. But sud- 
denly he arose, crossed towards me, and 
said, “Ellen, you are so kind to Rachel 
and to me. You are so much like the 
runaway nurse could have been if I 
had only given her a chance.” 

The following morning Mr. Rawlings 
left early and did not return until after 
the usual dinner hour. Rachel had gone 
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out with friends and 1 was alone when 
he came in. He seemed so upset that I 
decided to slip quietly to my room in 
order to avoid having to talk to him. 
But as I started to leave he asked if I 
would like to go for an evening drive. 
While I was in my room getting my 
coat, I decided that now that I had 
heard both the father’s and the daugh- 
ter’s interpretation of that story which 
I already knew so well, that tonight 
w r as the time for me to tell my side. 
Before I left I searched in my jewelry 
box and found the little ring with the 
opal set which I had not worn since 
the night I deserted Rachel. 

We rode along in silence until Robert 
suddenly stopped the car. Looking at 
me, he said, “Ellen, the three years that 
you have been here you have learned 
all about my life, my hardships and 
failures. Tonight I want to tell you of 
another failure — a failure which is to 
cause a great difference in my life. I 
have lost my fortune. My money was 
invested in worthless stock and now I 
have nothing. This means that I will 
have to go back to my old profession 
as a doctor. It means that I will have 
to sell my houses, automobiles, and all 
the things I have valued. It means that 
I cannot afford to pay a woman to live 
as a companion with my daughter.” 

Again all was still, and in the quiet 
darkness I decided that then was not 
the time to tell my story, but I had to 
fight within myself in order to keep 
back the words that had been torment- 
ing me for so many years. Again he 
spoke, “In my life I have believed I 
was in love with three women. I loved 
Ruth and tried to be a good husband. 


When she died, I turned bitter on the 
world because I didn’t understand why 
I should have to suffer. I loved that 
little 'runaway nurse,’ but she never 
knew it. All these years I had prayed 
that she would come back. Now, how- 
ever, my plea is that she will never 
return because I know I love you. You 
know the story of my past and of my 
present; won’t you help me make my 
future the kind of life 1 have always 
wanted? Ellen, Rachel and I need you 
as a mother and a wife rather than as 
just a companion.” 

The picture of my past life flashed 
before my eyes. I saw the day of 
Rachel’s birth. I heard her prayer on 
the beach. I saw the note I had written 
and destroyed. I saw the ten years I 
had spent in Florida and the night I 
had resolved to become Rachel’s com- 
panion for two reasons. I saw the ring 
on my finger. I whispered, “Robert, I 
am the second woman you have loved. 
Do you remember when Rachel was 
born that stormy October morning ? 
You had sent the nurse out to buy a 
darling little ring set with opals for the 
baby and one just like it for the 
mother. I was that nurse. Ever since 
the day you employed me to stay with 
your wife I admired you and w r as jeal- 
ous of your love for Ruth. The morning 
she died I slipped the mother’s ring on 
my finger and resolved that I would 
always stay with Rachel. But it wasn’t 
because I loved her ; it was because of 
my desire to be near you. I was mean 
enough to be glad that Ruth had died 
because I knew then that I would be 
the one to care for your daughter, and 
I thought that by being sweet and kind 
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to her your affections would be won. 
I tried this for six years, but it didn’t 
work. That day on the beach when I 
heard Rachel offer her little prayer — 
‘Dear God, I prayed last night. Answer 
my prayer’ — I remembered how the 
night before I had overheard her plea 
to God for a mother like other children 
had. She ended by saying she loved 
Nurse Ellen and wanted Daddy to love 
her, too, so they could be married and 
then she would have a mother. I knew 
then that I had won the love of the 
innocent child I had wanted to hate, but 
had only driven you farther away. I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. I wanted 
her to die so that you wouldn’t have 
anything by which to remember Ruth. 
I hated you ! No, it was always love 
that I was trying to turn into hatred. 
Then I wrote that note saying that I 
was running away because I hated you. 
But before I left I crossed out the word 
hatred and put in its place love and then 
tore it into bits — never dreaming you 
would find the pieces. The ten years 


in Florida were like hell to me. During 
each day I lived in fear that I might see 
you, but at night I prayed Rachel’s 
prayer. When you did come, I wanted 
to run away, but I couldn’t. I still loved 
you. My two reasons for accepting the 
job were that I wanted to be your wife 
and Rachel’s mother.” 

And now five more years have passed 
since that night I told my story. Five 
years have gone swiftly by since I 
married Robert Rawlings and fulfilled 
Rachel’s prayer, thirteen years too late. 
As I sit here by Robert’s granddaughter 
— may I say my granddaughter ? — and 
see the tiny opal on her finger and then 
the matching one on mine, I think how 
strange it is that in reality they belong 
to neither of us. “Oh, God, give me the 
strength and courage to be a friend and 
mother to this motherless child — this 
child of the girl I have tried to hate — 
the girl with whom I claimed a common 
bond because we both sought the love 
of the same man.” 


Futility 

By 

June Kratochvil 

For her all life but mere existence ceased. 

It was as if despite unmoving hands 
The ticking of the clock could still be heard. 
Emotion with appalling triteness termed 
A broken heart the cause. Oh fate — one hand 
Could make completeness of the incomplete. . . . 


Storm 

By 

Ellen E. Bono 

L IFE is exotic! This is what it is to feel alive; standing 
on a cliff and meeting the stabbing thrusts of a rain- 
^ ing torrent. Defiant. Conscious of the smothered 
crying of a defeated woods. Wildness surging up within 
one’s heart to break the slim strands of flesh that bind it 
within the dying body of man. The heart will live on when 
all else is played out. The heart will send wild, challenging 
sensations to the mind to be rushed to the whole being. The 
heart will expand and grow too mighty for the small mind 
and burst forth with undreamed of energy — and die in a 
moment. The storm has fainted. 

Feel the power of life and death. Understand the 
omnipotence of your God. Grasp the futility of living, sink 
into utter depths of despair and climb sadly back to your- 
self. All in a moment, the mystery of the future was bared 
unto your eyes and snatched away before the mind could 
organize the facts into a comprehensible pattern. The 
methodical mind ! 

Exhaustion. 
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Realization 

By 

Susie H. Walder 


I SAW him again last night. I don’t 
think I can stand it much longer. 
I don’t know exactly why I should 
fear him — he couldn’t possibly harm 
me. No one knows but me. Dear God, 
don’t let anyone else — I have been so 
careful. I’ll never do it again. 

But you don’t understand, do you? 
You think I’m imagining it. As if I 
could conjure up a material image — a 
man ! Because I touched him ; his coat 
was tweed. I couldn’t imagine a tweed 
coat — I couldn’t, could I ? I’m not in- 
sane — I can’t be insane ! They say if 
you think you are it proves you aren’t. 
My mind is clear — a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points — 
I learned that in geometry ; I couldn’t 
reason that out if I were going off. 

Maybe it isn’t as bad as I think; 
you know, you’re always imagining 
things that never happen like the time 
Daddy asked me if I took those two 
dollars. God ! For a while I thought 
he didn’t believe me, but he couldn’t 
believe a son of his would ever do a 
thing like that. Maybe I’m worrying 
more than I should. It was very dark. 
Maybe I didn’t even — 

But I know it must have. You can’t 
mistake a thing like that. Even if I 
couldn’t see, I could hear — oh, that 
ghastly thud ! Will I ever get it out of 
my mind? It wouldn’t let me sleep. 
I saw faces — skulls — grinning horribly. 
I even thought I saw him. He was a 


man I don’t know — only somehow he 
had my father’s face. Now, why should 
that be ? I didn’t see him — if there real- 
ly was anyone. I don’t even know what 
he looks like. 

And what a horrible nightmare when 
I finally slept! I actually touched the 
tweed of his suit. I can still feel the 
texture of the cloth between my thumb 
and forefinger. But I know it must 
have been a dream. 

If I had the courage, I might go for 
a drive tomorrow — out that way. But 
it might not prove anything and I’m 
afraid of what I might see — even more 
afraid of what I might do. Or they 
might be waiting for me. The criminal 
always returns — they say. 

Look at the clock. Do you hear it 
ticking — how maddeningly slow it is? 
If I could only pitch it out the window ! 
But that wouldn’t help any — I can’t 
fool myself into believing that. It’s a 
good thing I can’t — when you get to 
doing things like that, you’re almost 
off the deep end. 

What’s that ! ! Oh, guess my nerves 
are a little shaky — only the kids bounc- 
ing a ball against the side of the house. 
And I thought — listen, I’d better try to 
get a grip on myself. No telling what 
I’ll be imagining next. 

I’m almost afraid to admit it — even 
to you. I feel as though his horrible, 
gory face is grinning at what I am 
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writing from over my shoulder. I know 
there’s no one there — or do I ? Was 
that only a breeze that moved the page 
just then? 

Yet I must admit it — put it into 
words. Then maybe this numbing sense 
of unreality will pass. Maybe then I’ll 
be able to acknowledge the horrible 
deed, to look at my face in the mirror 
and point my finger at that reflected 
image, to say, “You did it.” 

Diary, before I rip this page to shreds 
and burn the fragments in the fireplace, 
I must tell you: I fear I’ll never get 


that horrid image of a nameless man 
out of my mind, for I really did see 
him; that I’ll never be able to forget 
that grimace of terror in an ashen face 
as my car bore down upon him ; that 
as long as I live I must be haunted 
by the sickening sensation I felt when 
my wheels crushed a human body ; that 
I never again can look up and rejoice 
in a blue sky and the song of a bird 
outside my window since that nauseous 
revelation of myself as I sped away 
from that mangled mass without stop- 
ping to render assistance. 


Contradiction 

By 

June Kratochvil 

A patch of brown, a slope of green, 

And yet, not these ; for man today 
Must copy God. And so — when seen 
From far above, manmade fools man. 

How proud man is. He makes grass grow, 
For things must not be as they seem. 

But what thinks He who looks below 
From higher still, and whose eyes see 
Fine craftsmen forced to learn the art 
Of how to camouflage a heart ? 



Mildred Paige Mancos 

God took a bit of heaven’s blue 
And put it in his eyes. 

He took a bit of fragrant dew 
To make diamonds when he cries. 
He took a chubby shell-pink rose 
To make his mouth, so round; 

A piece of cloud to make his nose, 
’Twould wrinkle if he’d frown; 
Ten little flowers to make his toes, 
They make his fingers, too. 

This tiny babe, how fast he grows ! 
God’s dearest gift to you. 


Mildred Paige Mancos 

In the corner of my heart 
’Way back out of sight 
Is a wee, dusty spot 
Away from the light. 

The spiders have woven 
A cobweb of gold 
To cover a crack 

Left from days of old. 
There’s a stack of soft whispers 
And kisses meaning — 

I guess what I need is 

A thorough spring cleaning. 



By 
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By 

Susie H. Walder 

The mighty sweep of your potent pen — 
Ah, Homer, your stately song ! 

Is’t sad to see 
People like me, 

In translating, get you all wrong ? 

The simple grace of your singing odes, 
Ah, Horace, your lines are gay ! 

How can you bear 
The meanings rare 
I gave your verse today ? 


Ttloois 

By 

Sammy May 

I have felt buoyant with pleasure, 

And I have laughed at tears and despair. 

My heart has raced with the zephyrs 

Drunk with freedom and heedless of care. 

But now my heart sinks in anguish, 

I frantically struggle for peace — 

I fear that my soul will be vanquished, 

And at last I shall witness defeat. 

Happiness, swift, and flirtatious 
Comes often to desolate minds. 

Sorrow, deep and courageous 

May be yours, but it shall not be mine. 


Americanization of a Kid with Pigtails 

By 

Monika Dahl 


T HE inevitable day found me 
miserable. Something was cer- 
tainly amiss. The first day of 
school wasn’t going at all like it was 
supposed to be. 

For the first time ever, “Mama” 
wasn’t there. She was some place out- 
side that tremendous, frightening room, 
and when she left me there, she was 
crying. Just a little, to be sure, but 
enough to be the signal for a freshet to 
deluge my eyes. Through the tears I 
recall seeing a lot of other children, 
more than I had ever seen before. They 
weren’t crying. They just stared at me 
as if I were a strange phenomenon. 

It has occurred to me that the stares 
were produced by more than my tears. 
The plain black velvet dress, topped by 
an immaculate white pinafore, the high 
white shoes and stockings, and the 
whitest white pigtails must have been 
quite a contrast to the pastel cotton 
frocks, low Mary Janes and curly hair 
of the other girls. This provoked the 
massive personage in charge to propel 
me from one class to another, speaking 
a few words to each class in some 
strange language while she spun me 
first one way, then another for all to 
see. My misery was acute. Throughout 
this entire procedure, the tears just 
poured quietly down onto the starched 
pinafore. 

Back in the peculiar seat which had 
somehow become mine that morning, I 


found no solace. There was a board on 
the desk. It was punched with holes. 
There was a pile of pegs of all different 
colors which apparently fitted into the 
holes in the board. I busied myself 
with the task of fitting the pegs into 
the holes in every conceivable geometric 
pattern, gnawing occasionally on the 
tatting on my hankie. An ominous 
silence brought this pastime to an 
abrupt end. The other children were 
again concentrating on me, and so was 
the vast personage in charge. It seems 
she had been saying something which 
I had ignored, since it was said in this 
new peculiar language. Firmly she re- 
peated the word at me. Alarmed by 
the tone, I bobbed up immediately and 
curtsied. More words came my way, 
equally unintelligible. The personage 
advanced, placed her hands on my 
shoulders, and firmly pushed me back 
into my seat. The children laughed. 
This procedure was repeated that day, 
and on subsequent days, until I learned 
that when the word “Monika” was 
spoken, some response was required of 
me. “Monika” was to be my new name. 

A bell clanged furiously, upon which 
the contents of the classroom were ex- 
pelled outdoors to the school yard. The 
other children formed a circle around 
me at the respectable distance of five 
feet. They garbled in that strange lan- 
guage, and poked at my ribs with long 
branches. It amused them to see me 
squirm, and they continued the probing 
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until the pealing of the bell came to my 
rescue. 

Conditions did not improve after this 
miserable day. I abandoned the weeping, 
and invented new geometric patterns 
with the pegs as the days dragged on. 

Then one day, I returned home from 
school and discovered a new character 
in conversation with “Mama/ Oddly 
enough, “Mama” was conversing with 
the gentleman in the new language I 
had been hearing only in school. The 
character in the brown striped suit with 
the huge blue inkspot on the seat of the 
trousers was introduced to me as “Mr. 
Greentree.” “Mama” carefully ex- 
plained in the language known to me 
that Mr. Greentree would come to our 
house every day to teach me the same 
language the other children at school 
spoke. 

Every day, faithfully, Mr. Greentree, 
the brown striped suit with the blue 
inkspot, and an inevitable umbrella and 
rubbers arrived at our house. For end- 
less hours, he was my Pygmalion and I 
his Eliza. Endlessly I would recite, 


“The carpenter put a few new pews in 
the old church on the avenue,” and “The 
stupid student stared at the statue,” 
and “The aborigines of the United 
States of America are the Indians.” 
The snow came and went while I re- 
peated, “The light is bright, but the 
night is blighted by darkness.” 

Then, one perfect spring day, there 
was no Mr. Greentree, no inkspot, and 
no umbrella and rubbers. Ceremonious- 
ly, “Mama” informed me that the 
miracle was wrought. The transforma- 
tion had taken place during the endless 
winter months. I was now an American, 
the equal of all the other children. I now 
spoke that strange language — English. 

“Mama” failed to inform me during 
this ceremony that the English I spoke 
was not American. I soon discovered 
Mr. Greentree’s discrepancy. He was 
an Englishman. And irrevocably in- 
stilled into my speech was the clip and 
broad “a” of the British. The process 
of Americanization had received a set- 
back. The long “pawth” was still be- 
fore me. 


Love 

By 

June Kratochvil 
A kite 

Surging, soaring 
Beyond the human eye. 

Beloved, if the wind should fail — 
What then . . . ? 


Prelude to Abnormal Psychology 

By 

Elsie Rush Goad 


D aily she watered the geraniums 
on her clean white porch, swept 
away the dust, and closed the 
door behind her. 

One morning I ran across the street 
to her kitchen door and knocked. She 
came so quickly it made me feel like 
she had been watching; her darting 
eyes gazed beyond me, but she said, 
“Hello, little girl, what do you want?” 
I said, “I came to see you.” 

We went into the kitchen; I sat on 
the big brown stool while she washed 
dishes. She didn’t say anything, so I 
asked her where her little girl was. 

Taking me by the hand, she led me 
into her bedroom. The room had gray 
walls and red curtains. 

“Here is my little girl,” and she 
smiled like she wanted me to smile, too ; 
but I didn’t see any little girl like me. 
“Where ?” I wanted to know. 

“Here,” as she gently smoothed out 
the ruffles on the blue dress of the big 
doll with real hair and blue eyes which 
lay on the bed. It was a big doll, almost 
as big as I, and I was a big girl. 

“This is my little girl — her name is 
Penelope — I make nice pretty clothes 
for her — pretty party dresses, and when 
she grows up she can have a long blue 


dress and go to parties with young 
men.” 

I thought she was trying to treat me 
like I was still four years old and 
didn’t know the difference between dolls 
and real live little girls. 

“She’s only a doll,” I told her. 

“No, no, she’s my real little girl — • 
see, I have three new dresses for her — 
I made them. Some day she’ll be 
grown up ; then I can make big dresses, 
pretty party dresses, and she can go to 
parties with young men, nice handsome 
young men — a blue dress with lots of 
ruffles — a pretty blue shiny dress with 

lots of lace and rufflles — some day ” 

and she stopped talking. 

I didn’t say anything — I didn’t un- 
derstand — then she showed me lots of 
fancy dolls’ dresses — blue dresses with 
bead embroidery, pink dresses with lace 
in the necks, and yellow dresses with 
ruffled pockets. 

Then we went into the kitchen, and 
I ate a cookie. 

“Now run along, little girl; here’s 
a pretty little basket for you.” 

She handed me an old ice-cream box 
with a wire handle and I left. She 
didn’t say, “Come back to see me,” like 
big fat Mrs. Wiley did when I went to 
her house. 
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Obe to flunk 

By 

Marjorie Doris Storms 

I get up every morning 
With special things to do. 

There in the yard is Junk, 

All covered damp with dew. 

Each morn I get the pump 
And fill the tires with air. 

Junk has a rumble seat, 

Only occupied by dare. 

The windshield wiper never works, 
Roof leaks when it rains. 

It’s breezy and it’s cold 
As the wind whistles by. 

The engine on two cylinders 
Lets out a mournful sigh. 

I’m sure if Junk could talk, 

She'd say m’love is true. 

I love her very dearly, 

Though she's just a crate to you. 
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Did You Say Tennis? 

By 


June Ashton 


IT T hy, of course, I think I can 
V/ V/ play tennis,” I stated bold- 
ly to my roommate when 
she questioned me about it. I explained 
to her that I never had played before, 
even though I owned a racket. But it 
looked easy enough, and with all my 
four years' experience at softball and 
basketball, tennis seemed a simple thing. 
Besides, ping-pong in the basement had 
been simple, and, after all, tennis was 
only ping-pong on a larger scale ! 

So, with these arrogant little thoughts 
in mind, I dressed in sturdy sports fin- 
ery, shouldered my trusty (and rusty) 
racket, and sprang along the soft 
wooded path alive with a spirit of the 
chasing squirrels who made my path 
alive with energy. The day w r as balmy, 
perfect for action, and I had visions of 
whipping the socks off my roommate. 
Consequently, the most appropriate 
song in my heart was “Oh, What a 
Beautiful — pardon me — afternoon, da- 
da-dah, Everything’s Going My Way!” 

We came in sight of the courts and 
I paled a bit at sight of the wide ex- 
panse of white concrete, thought wildly 
to myself — “now how will I ever cover 
that space in a matter of a few sec- 
onds?” Naturally, I didn’t let this idea 
escape any farther than between my 
own two ears. Carefully and calmly, 
my roommate poured out instructions 
about the hows and whys of the game, 
while my knees began to tremble and 


knock together to produce a faint imi- 
tation of lively Spanish maracas. My 
own dear, faithful racket seemed very 
awkward and clumsy to the touch of its 
master (namely, me), and I just couldn’t 
conceive of anyone making “love” on 
the tennis courts. Another wild thought 
hit me — was this a game or a racket? 
I drank her words in nervously, fearing 
to speak lest my cowardice be revealed. 

Now for action! I consoled myself 
with the fact that I at least could hit 
the ball over the net with considerable 
accuracy. Gathering all remaining cour- 
age, I planted myself severely in the 
center of my half of the court and 
waited for the “serve.” Her muscles 
rippled, the ball and racket contacted, 
and no hot potato has ever been served 
to me with such speed. I was glued to 
the ground. With a confused sense of 
direction, I convulsively grabbed my 
racket with both hands, shut my eyes, 
and “swung” ! My ears w r ere dead to 
anything but a distinct thud and the 
tinkle of amused laughter. 1 searched 
dazedly for the ball, only to find it 
directly behind me. I shook my fist 
viciously at its innocent appearance and 
laughed half-heartedly. 

My opponent encouraged me with a 
light, “Now, you serve!” Once again, 
I gathered my energy and experienced 
the same glued feeling, the same dis- 
tinct thud; only this time there was a 
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certain twang to it. I smiled with satis- 
faction and waited a few seconds for 
the return of the ball. To my amaze- 
ment I didn’t even see it. Startled, I 
turned to my opponent, whose mouth 
corners were slightly drooped, as she 
pointed to a little white object floating 
gently on a stream, over the steel, 
barbed-wire fence, if you please! Her 
stare chilled me as I blubbered apology 
and reached for another ball. We began 
with new vigor and I managed to hit 
the ball once over the net with con- 
siderable accuracy, but its return caused 
an uncanny suffering of my muscles, 
as I sprang to it with the suddenness of 
a cat after a mouse. By this time, my 
shoulder seemed ready to tear itself 
from the socket, but I swung it vigor- 
ously, and listened for the renewed 
thud. And I do mean a thud, for it 
greeted the net disgustedly. Needless 
to say, I was disgusted, but we con- 
tinued to “rally.” I found myself chas- 
ing over the court, and puffing with the 
dryness of a locomotive, I accomplished 
nothing. It seemed that I remained a 
retriever, for I failed to realize that I 
didn’t have to pick up the ball each time 
I missed it. Naturally the misses ex- 
ceeded the hits. I couldn’t understand 
it. I examined my racket to see if it 
really had a hole in it! My roommate 


was becoming quite irritated at this 
point! I collected my powers amidst 
her annoying instructions and swung 
once more. She stood dejectedly oppo- 
site me and yelled, “Highover,” as I 
watched another ball sail over the fence 
to join its mate. 

Perspiration was streaming from me, 
and the nauseating heat of my de- 
stroyed confidences and rising aggrava- 
tion painted my complexion a vivid 
pink. This last action completely floored 
me. I crumpled to the burning concrete 
with despair. My body ached ; I wished 
that I were dead; but after some per- 
suasion, I reluctantly climbed the high 
fence and retrieved (yes, again) — the 
merry pair from the stagnant stream. 

We walked home in silence, as my 
partner gloated and I counted the day 
lost. She broke the dead stillness with 
the jesting phrase, “Let’s play tennis 
next Saturday.” I glared at her and 
chuckled, in spite of myself, as I re- 
membered the qualities of a good sport. 

I am taking a course in tennis now, 
and have found many of my mistakes 
considerably stupid and simple. Until 
I become better acquainted with this 
most skillful, difficult, and speed-demon 
game, the mere word, tennis , shall con- 
tinue to send a cruel chill racing up my 
spine. 


Qn the lse(jiviviivi(j . . . 

By 

June Kratochvil 

Some minds must question God ; and probing thoughts 
Like scalpels pierce the tissue of things known, 

And enter deeper, leaving scars unhealed. 

The seeds of madness in such ways are sown. 

For who — when faced with balanced life and death 
Dependent on a surgeon’s practiced skill — 

Will gain content by tortured qualms, once thought, 
Forever ceasless, never to be still ? 

Such words that question form on silent lips ; 

The hand that holds the knife and if it slips. . . . 
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By 

Mary Alice Aziz 

I said, “Oh, Sire, the time has come 
For me to take my place, 

Among that band of worldly man, 

They call the human race, 

Among that band of earthly man, 
They call the human race.” 

I said, “Oh, Sire, I needs must know 
The secret of their living, 

How best to play this game called life, 
Devoid of all misgiving, 

How best to play this game called life, 
Devoid of all misgiving.” 

My Sire he stroked his aged beard 
And this I heard him say : 

“The mortal heart be easily pierced, 
Protect it night and day, 

The mortal heart be quickly pierced, 
Protect it night and day. 

“Build round it, thou, a rampart strong, 
Shield it from human range, 

Let no one know what lies within, 

For the ways of man be strange, 

Let no one know what rests within, 
For the ways of man be strange.” 

I heeded not, for I was young, 

And youth is without gall ; 

Today, at twenty-two, I find 
I’ve built myself a wall, 

Today, at twenty-two, I find 
I’ve built the needed wall. 
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! Member F. D. I. C. 


EMBREY’S 

R. A. KISPAUGH 

"Qv ! 

SHOES 

BOOKS ! 

STATIONERY J 

• 

PRINTING j 

! 

For BETTER Wear 

214 William Street 


1 




Compliments 

: °f 

All M. W. G. Girls 

SOUTHERN 

Buy Their 

GRILL 

Jewelry i 


AT j 

• 

i 1013 PRINCESS ANNE ST. 

S. S. KAUFMAN’S i 

I Compliments 

\ 

The Brent Store 

j SULLIVAN SHOE 

Your SHOPPING Center 

REPAIR SHOP 

Fredericksburg, Va. ) 

★ 

209 WILLIAM ST. 

Phone 70 J 


Elizabeth Arden Essentials j 

The Occidental 

Dealer 

always welcomes you as 

M.M. Lewis Drug Store j 

our guest 

30X WILLIAM STREET 


Phone 19 Fredericksburg, Va. < 




B. GOLDSMITH & SON 

INCORPORATED 


The MAN’S Store 

★ 

Buy HIM that gift here ! 


COLONIAL PRESS 

INCORPORATED 

307 William Street 

Personal Stationery 
Printed with Name 
and Address 
$1.20 up 

PHONE 1201 


Compliments of 

LYLE S. HIATT & CO. 

Tax and Business 
C onsult ants 


Compliments of 


THE HUB 


Ladies’ Apparel 


SENIORS 

Have You Seen the Lovely 

Graduation Invitations 

AT THE 

COLLEGE SHOPPE 

GET YOURS NOW 


IT’S OUR MAGAZINE 


Won’t You Write an Article 
for the 

May Issue of the 
EPAULET 


SEE 

T. J. HONAKER 

Representing 

New York Life Insurance Go. 
COLLEGE SHOPPE 
Mary Washington College 


See Dr. Shankle or 


Janet Mensching 


About Getting Your Copies for 
the entire year bound. 




